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Beethoven's Symphony in C Minor. 

In one of Jullien’s New York programmes, in 
which the C minor symphony was announced, the 
public were coolly informed that the Scherzo and 
Finale were designed to “be descriptive of 
an advanemg army!” We were reminded of 
an old attempt of our own, in the early Boston 
Academy days, some fifteen years ago or more, to 
hint in words the impression which the glorious 
music made upon us. For better or for worse we 
reproduce it here, seeing that a new generation 
of music-lovers may be said almost to have sprung 
up since that time. To be sure, it is not one of 
those very common-sense-ical criticisms, which 
assume that it is absurd to think that music ever 
means anything, and that therefore only a techni- 
cal musician has any right to talk about it, and he 
only technically. On the other hand it is sufli- 
ciently guarded against the imputation of forcing 
one’s own private fancy and construction on the 
innocent composer. There are two kinds of mu- 
sical criticism. One examines only the musical 
texture, the mechanical structure of a composi- 





tion, its harmony, its counterpoint, its thematic 
development, its instrumentation, and so forth, 
and should be attempted only by one who is 
theoretically, if not practically, a musician. The 
other regards the spirit and intention of the work, 
the degree and quality of artistic or poetic inspira- 
tion that pervades it, the eflect which it produces 
in the soul of him who hears it;—and this de- 
mands some qualifications which the mere technical 
musician does not always have, and which the 
purely unscientific music-lover, by virtue of his 
humanity, his genial temperament, may have ; 
although of course it is better when both charac- 
ters are in the most complete degree united. 
Your technical critic will magnify a Jullien quad- 
rille into co-equal conseque™ with a Beethoven 
symphony, smitten with admiration for the skill 
displayed in the mere handling of the orchestral 
or other musical materials. While the unscien- 
tific, but poetically, spiritually appreciative critic 
will sniff perhaps too hastily at the quadrille, 
as if all quadrilles were trivial, while he may be as 
fit to discourse on the beauties of the grand 
musical poem or symphony, of which the written 
score would be all Hebrew to him, as the poet is 
to talk of the sublimities of nature, without being 
a geologist or chemist. 


A few words first about the practice of inter- 
preting music into words. For certainly it is 
quackery to pretend to have found the key or 
story toa symphony, so that it must suggest just 
that, or nothing, to one prepared to hear with the 
understanding. We have been told that Haydn 
always had some little romance or idy] in his mind 
when he composed a symphony; and we have 
frequently had music interpreted to us, almost note 
by note, by some ingenious and imaginative lis- 
tener. But the truth is, no interpretation can 
suggest so much, that the music shall not suggest 
more ; and such limitations of its meaning may 
sadly interfere with a simple, free and deep re- 
ception of its power aud beauty. How can we 
hear the right key, if we have been warned to 
look for another? And then again, music in its 
very nature is the language of something which 
words cannot tell; yes of something which thought 
cannot comprehend in its narrow, rigid moulds. 
It begins where speech leaves off. When we 
have fairly entered its element, it alone is all- 
suflicing ; it explains itself, but it transcends speech 
and all this defining whim of the understanding. 
The charm and perfection of music is, that it sets 
you free, that it delivers you from thought, from 
care, from all too individual aim or consciousness, 
and bids your being melt and blend with its all- 
permeating sentiment. You listen and are trans- 
ported. It has not addressed your thoughts; it 
has not spread a picture before you eyes; but it 





has changed your state; it has warmed out into 
living, glowing reality the dim mysterious inner 
world in you, and made ‘# the thrilling element 
in which all the conscious phenomena of your 
more outward momentary being float. In a great 
piece of music you see, you imagine almost every- 
thing; it wakes a thousand different trains of 
thought with equal reason, it suggests a thousand 
scenes. In no two hearers’ minds does it light up 
just the same phantasmagoria. One imagines this, 
another that ; and each is right, if he do not im- 
pose his interpretation upon the rest. 

Music is more or less suggestive to different 
hearers. The thoughts it awakens in each cer- 
tainly help them to speak to each other of what 
they have heard, to compare notes, and recal 
passages, and telegraph mutually the joy they had 
in it by these poor signs. But then these thoughts, 
however decidedly suggesied, were not the music ; 
these the great ocean tofvd up 0 each of ds 
upon its surface, and these we could rescue and 
identify; but what do these tell of its great 
boundless roar and swell, of its unfathomable 
depths ? 

And yet it is natural, it is almost inevitable, 
hearing music, to associate with it some more or 
less distinct train of ideas; and especially, if it 
have the unity and legical consecutiveness of a 
symphony (which is the evolving of a whole har- 
monious, multifarious world out of one simple 
theme), one is tempted to trace a connected story 
or allegory all through it. It is easy, if the prin- 
cipal theme awakes any definite emotion or idea, 
to use this as a key to all the mysteries which fol- 
low, and to recognize some new phase of its histor 
in each successive musical treatment. All this is 
well. Only this must be borne in mind : that our 
story is, after all, not gromend an interpretation, 
but only an allegorical illustration of the music. 
We can only say, “it seems to sing of this or that ; 
it is as if I saw such scenes and splendors passing 
before me.” Earnestly and significantly the mys- 
tic tones appeal to us; but never can we render 
back in any intelligible statement the whole which 
they have suggested; never can we feel that we 
have understood it all; always the sense thereof 
deepens the more the music takes possession of 
us; and for every mood we bring to it it answers 
something. ‘To every hearer it imparts a separate, 
private revelation. ‘Truly its sense is infinite. It 
kindles up our imagination to invent those little 
fictions, poems, or pictures, by which we illustrate 
it to ourselves, and coin its vagueness into some 
stamp of definiteness; so does the purling of a 
brook whisper fairy tales to a poet dreaming by 
its margin ;—but then is this the whole account of 
the stream of waters, or the stream of harmonies ? 
have they not both something more to say ? and 
is this anything more than one of the countless 
stories which they have in store? The most that 
can be.done is, to weave a story or an interpreta- 
tion which shall be entirely in the spirit of the 
music, and harmonize with it, so that the one shall 
predispose the mind for the other. With the in- 


ventor, therefore, if his story be a good one, be in (f 
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the spirit of the music, it shows that the music has 
indeed deeply wrought upon him, even to the 

rompting of a creative activity in his own mind. 

With other hearers, to whom he offers his fiction 
as a key, it will, if not very good, prove an obstacle 
and a hindrance, interfering with that perfect free- 
dom with which the soul hears music; but if it be 
a true allegory, inspired really by the music having 
had more part in it than his own idiosynerasy or 
idle, accidental thoughts, then the exercise of 
tracing through a fancied resemblance will bring 
them nearer to the music, and cause them to hear 
it more closely, while it will not preclude any 
suggestions which it may make individually to 
each of their minds. This is the true work of 
interpretation ; the only way in which music may 
be translated into thought. It must be a work of 
genuine poetic creation. What moved the com- 
poser to make a symphony, moves the interpreter 
to make a poem; out of one and the same spirit, 
they create in their several ways; and there will 
be a spiritual correspondence between the two 
products, so that the impression of the one will 
not distub, but only illustrate that of the other. 
It is the office of the imagination to give form and 
figure to invisible, felt realities. It moulds its 
recognition of a divine essence into an image, as 
of Jove or Apollo, It embodies the vague (which 
speaks directly only to faith or sentiment within 
us) ina form appreciable to thought and sense ; 
and this embodiment is no interpretation, but only 
a type and suggestion of the unutterable essence. 
Just the same relation must these interpretations 
hold to music. They are but parables, which hint 
of something more, namely, the music. And 
music—if too is a parable, and hints of what can- 
not be uttered. 

After this, we trust we shall not be understood 
to profess too much in the brief and sketchy inter- 
pretation which we offer of a symphony of Bee- 
thoven. It must be received with the understand- 
ing that it is only our own, itmay be a very fanci- 
ful, or very superficial interpretation, but yet one 
which the symphony will admit of. Since it took 
form in our mind, we have heard various other 
interpretations suggested by one and the other, 
outwardly so unlike, as to make it seem an arbi- 
trary piece of business. But upon nearer exami- 
nation it was found that all these little dramas 
had a common key-note, and were but so many 
different fables, setting forth one truth. To one 
it seemed to preach resolution, moral heroism ; 
and the answering themas in the first movement 
were tivo voices, one as of one desponding on the 
eve of some vast undertaking, the other exhorting 
and encouraging ; and the acme of the whole was 
in the triumphant march of the finale. Another 
calls it the * Skeptic in the honest and successful 
search for truth.” Another, “ Genius struggling 
with Nature for expression.” And another, think- 
ing all these too little and too definite, seems to 
hear, in its yearning, pleading, wild, ay tte. | 
ocean of harmonies, “ innumerable spirits demanc 
the crisis of their existence.” Who does not see 
that here is at the bottom, after all, one theme: 
the great life-struggle, to each one modified by his 
own experience ; to one presenting itself in super- 
ficial special incidents, to another generalized into 
a war of principles, a great life-tragedy. We all 
heard and felt it in those depths of our being where 
we are one; butas soon as we began to speak, the 
confusion of tongues arose. And now to these 
various testimonies we will add our own, and de- 
scribe the symphony as it impressed ourselves. 
The truest account of it would ‘ the impressions 
which it made upon the greatest possible number 
of independent hearers, carefully collated. 

Becthoven had just reached the period of ripe 
manhood when he wrote it; that is to say, he was 
about thirty-seven ; when all his tendencies were 
confirmed, when he had outgrown extraneous in- 
fluences, and put all himself into his works. Im- 
agine a man haunted, and drawn away from lite’s 
actual sympathies, by severe and tyrannizing 
ideals, filled with a high sense of Art, with convic- 
tions of truth and beauty which no one else could 
understand, and which led him to say, when he 
met a sympathizing spirit in the young Bettine : 
“ When I lift my eyes I must sigh, for that which 





) I behold is against my creed; and I must despise 








the world, because it knows not that music is a 
higher revelation than science or philosophy.” ... “I 
have no friend—I must live all to myself; yet I 
know that God is nearer to me, than to others, in 
my Art.” Imagine, too, a heart formed for the 
tenderest love, but for a love so great and earnest, 
that there were found none worthy of it (he had 
been disappointed in hisaffections.) Add to this, 
that already he was two thirds deaf, and shut out 
from the world, and, in his childlike want of world- 
ly tact, subjected to the management of his “ evil 
wary as he called his two crafty and selfish 

rothers, who taught him the habit of suspicion ; 
—and we see that the pressure of circumstances 
lay heavily here upon a soul of the greatest prom- 
ise ; and that, if ever the great life-struggle, the 
contradiction between the Ideal and the Actual, 
occupied the soul of an artist, and drove him to 
his Art for a solution, it did with him. Such is the 
symphony in question. 


The subject is announced with startling distinct- 
ness at the outset, in three short emphatic repeti- 
tions of one note, falling upon the third below, 
which is held out some time; and then the same 
phrase echoed, only one degree lower. This gro- 
tesque-and —ahnost absurd. passage, coming in so 
abruptly, like a mere freak or idle dallying with 
sounds, fills the mind with a strange uncertainty, 
as it does the ear; foras-yet_the note iswanting, 
which-determines the key of the-piewe. Still more 
is this vague apprehension increased, when en-the 

ot ©-minor this little phrase, once 
boldly struck, as if by chance, multiplies itself in 
rapid, soft reiterations, which chase each other 
round from voice to voice throughout the whole 
band, first climbing the heights of the trebles, 
then again down darting through the unfathoma- 
ble abyss of bass. It is as if a fearful secret, some 
truth of mightiest moment, startled the stillness 
where we were securely walking, and the heavens 
and the earth and hell were sending back the 
sound thereof from all quarters, “ deep calling 
untodeep,” and yet no word of explanation. What 
is it? What can all this mean? What a world 
of earnest, strange, portentous voices we set ring- 
ing round our heads, when we chanced to stumble 
upon that seemingly unmeaning phrase of the 
three notes! Strange and unendurable suspense, 
dreading we know not what! Comes there no 
sign of hope? Yes—when the burst of mingling 
echoes has once spent itself, there is a moment’s 
pause, and then the distant mellow horns take up 
the three notes in a higher strain, and fall into 
another key, the warmand confident flat. major 
—and on this basis the countertheme is introduc- 
ed, a strain of sweetest love and promise, an un- 
locking of the springs of good affection in the soul, 
as if to drown all doubt. How vain! for still the 
ground trembles ; and even now those three dread 
notes are never silenced; they only sink down 
into the bass, and there, all too audible, though 
deep and muffled, shake away at the foundations, 
and contradict the upper melodies. These are the 
themes. 

Beethoven, explaining the time of those first 
three notes one day to a friend, said: “ So knocks 
Fate at the door.” It isthe dread necessity of the 
Actual, the limitation which meets us on all sides. 4 
It is long before the aspiring genius of man will 


recognise it to be a necsasity./1 ‘Vain-de 
~Ouy Opes and-proud resolves intoxicate for a time, 


anti the spectre from their charmed circle. 


In vay does man’s genius come to his aid with 
glorious\promises and sense of power. In vain 
the rising ef the indomitable will, the calling on a 
latent immortal energy within. In vain the hours 
of poesy and leve ; the discovery so often, in the 
highest action ofthe mind, of an infinite relation- 
ship. All this is wurs, and real. But so too is 
that vague, shadowy tye; that thing which men 
call Fate. It lurks in the commonest experiences 
of life ; the child finds it in his play ; strike your 
foot against any stone by the wayside, and the 
whole world rings to it. Many, times we meet it, 
many times are. baffled, ere we feel that it is one 
and the same’ power hemming us\in on all sides. 
Vex yourself to madness with the strange problem, 
wrestle-with the enemy till you are thrown down 
insensible ; with returning consciousness, quietly 
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d slily he steals upon you from behind again, 
(for so we may interpret those passages of / the 
music, where, after all the forces of the orchestra 
have spent themselves in a long, furious burst, 
there is a pause as of exhaustion, and the theme 
sets in again in a low tone from a single instru- 
ment.) On every side the problem challenges us. 
In our thinkings and in our strivingsAt cuts short 
the conclusion. In the sweetest andsecurest love- 
passages; in the bud of the rose, still it lurks, as in 
that sweetshorn melody in the countertheme. And 
such is life—this perpetual, alarming pressure of 
a vague power. from without ; thi: struggle with 
we know not what; sweetened and relieved, how- 
ever, by many a melody of love and hope: stern, 
mysterious demands sounding deep within us, like 
a last tramp, while mingled strains of love and 
hope and pity flow forth to blend the sharp quick 
calls into amore human melody, winding grace- 
fully aropnd them, like beautiful inndeence, fling- 
ing herself around the neck of the stern avenger 
to intercede for the condemned. 4g¢i64n-¥ai 
describe how all this is worked n the second 
division of the Allegro.f he whole movement 
seems to represent the »-nius of man in conflict 
with necessity—man pleading and wrestling with 
the iron limitations which rise up against him, 
chafing with his half-fledged immortal wings against 
the bars of the Actual. { Many details of beauty 
ight be singled out ; but wlhto cares to see-a sin 


gk figure cut out fromits relative pgsition in a great 
ainting, say the “Last J udginent®\of Michasl 
ha ?YOnce the struggling forcesSseem ex- 
hausted, and the whole orchestra rocks and pants 
and groans, while the conflict renews itself by fits ; 
and when the theme swells up again into a long, 
loud crash omi , it dies away in an 
earnest, prayer-like cadenza from the obée alone, 
in which you seem to hear the Good Genius en- 
treating : “ Now kind heaven grant that this may 
be the last !” hope to-hear-it pass out in- 
tothe clear and tranquil perfeet-key_of C majer. 
In vain! still the-miner—thind ! the conflict is re- 
newed. Necessity prevails, and man must own it 
and be reconciled. There is peace even in that. 
To this consummation the musical conflict perse- 
veres; after a sweet streaming forth of all the 
blended wind-instruments, the last sounding out 
of the mysterious three notes is with the consent 
of the whole orchestra. . 
“And now has the diffieulty been looked in the 
ace. Soon must the solution come. Man’s strug- 
gle with destiny, could he understand it, is nothing 
but his want of harmony with himself. He has a 
great lesson to learn: he must renounce. The 
Fate he dreads is only the moral law,—the law he 
does not love—in ‘terrible disguise. He must re- 
nounce and obey ; be content to be faithful to him- 
self, and not ask for the reward, which is in Heav- 
en’s keeping. This victory once gained “over 





Pee and Fate and his will now are one voice. 
we 


o sings the Andante, stately and grave, yet full of 
tenderness, like the chorus in an old Greek trage- 
dy, chanting the moral of the_ piece, in the inter- 
vals of the action, and celebrating the dignity and 
beauty of the Law. It seems to be a lyric expo- 
sition, both of the appalling difficulties and of the 
absolute beauty of the principle of self-sacrifice, 
the terrors and the splendors of the cross. How 
wisely do the manly and yet tenders tones of the 
violoncello discourse !_ With what sober certainty 
the theme is taken up and varied by the earnest, 
reedy sounds of the bassoon! How it is insisted 
and insisted upon with a heavenly authority, as if 
it were an angel speaking, and bidding us more- 
over listen to the starry spheres, and to all the 
winds and woodsand waters, and satisfy ourselves 
that the whole heavens and earth are full of con- 
firmation, that deep calleth unto deep, and the 
stars sing together of this truth also. In that 
strange passage, where there is a monotonous rust- 
ling tor some bars, alternately in the violins and 
the basses, and which seems to have no meaning, 
save to effect as much novelty as possible, and 
carry our thoughts far away from all that has gone 
before, yet how strangely steals in, in a remote 
mysterious key, the same theme! as much as to 
say: “If take the wings of the morning and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there 
shall thy voice reach me.” There are passages of 
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deepest grief and despondency heard ever and | 


anon in the pauses of the discourse ; the bitter 
price is weighed ; and the prayer involuntarily 
escapes: “let the cup pass from me.” But the 
sufferings are but for the present time ; the safety 
and beauty of the principle shines out high over 
all; the truth is glorified; the soul is full of con- 
fidence. All this-is;as--it-eould-—only_be, in the 
religious key-of-A-flag major. 

And since allusion has been made to the old 
Greek drama, in which Fate always plays prinef- 
I may trace some fancied analogy’ be- 
t is thus far described of the symphony, 
once suggested to me concerning 
the “ Eumentdes” of schylus. In the first scene 
of that drama We have Orestes pursued by the 
Furies into the temple of Apollo. The Furies 
sleep while he prostrates hiprself before the statue 
of the god. What isNhis*but man forgetting his 
daily persecutors, the tofmenting cares of the Ac- 
tual, while he giveshimself up to his genius? 
(Apollo, god of genius.) reuius in its glowing 
hour rises above’ all earthly troubles; but not 
effectually, not/permanently. It isa struggle— 
and we have the music of it in the ANegro move- 
ment. Apollo sends him to consult Minerva. 
Genius cannot save aman; he has need of wis- 
dom. And would not the andante, if it could be 
translated and congealed into permanent marble, 
rise before us pure and calm and lofty, in terrible 
beaaty, Minerva! goddess of Wisdom and of. 
heroic Will. 






_~~ What can be said of the wonderful music of 


the Scherzo, which comes next,—such impetuous, 
reckless strength, and yet such weakest tender- 
ness, such restlessness, and yet such sure and steady 
preparation and progress towards the acme of the 
whole, the glorious Triumphal March! It would 
seem as if the wisdom, which has been sung, were 
now to be embodied in some gloxfpus deed ; as if 
the artist were gathering up his strength to crowd 
all the lesson of his life, resolutely, ‘into one soul- 
satisfying, complete revelation of Art; witha 
Titan’s strength to cast off the weight of the ideal 
which oppressed him, by action as ideal, and 
prove that, with all that Hamlet had, his also was 
the strength which Hamlet had not. Playfully 
and capriciously he dallies awhile in the Scherzo, 
as if with sense of abundant riches, with the 
light-hearted consciousness of having solved the 
riddle, yet earnest as betore, starting and stopping 
suddenly, resolving and musing by turns, ina 
fever of preparation, yet sure of what is coming. 
He only waits the breeze; it is already rising; 
the sails flutter_about in all directions, until the 
maitreurrent of the air shall fill them and decide 


the course. It is all a sort of loose sketching as 
in preparatiOn.for the glorious utterance in Art 


which he has in mind, but which has not quite 
yet taken form. Howthe basses labor and tug 
in broken efforts; though baffled oft, they carry 
the point at last, for there is a it strength, 
and the-thingis~fated, only wait the fittress of 
time! Hark! has not the happy moment arrived ! 
The spell of inspiration is upon him—a mysterious 
murmur comes from the depths of the orchestra— 
then a light tilting movement of the upper melo- 
dies, as if ready to break away,—a swinging to 
and fro of the good ship, with her sails ail set and 
filled, while only one rope holds her to the land: 
it snaps! and away she shoots triumphantly. It 
is the march, the magnificent Finale, which bursts 
forth in-the jor, in the full noonday 
blaze of light, and carries with it such a swarm- 
ing, crowding wealth of melodies and harmonies, 
and moves with such a mighty onsweep, that all 
things open before it, and are swept on with it in 
its wake. Again and again, with grander energy 
and richer harmony the theme is repeated ; 
thoughts innumerable keep crowding out, as if the 
uncontainable impulse never could exhaust itself; 
as if the composer never could get out the mighty 
thought which fired his soul. Again and again is 
the closing chord reiterated, as if he stamped 
upon the ground from very impatience, as it he 
— not consent to stop and leave so much un- 
said. 

And is this all? © no! the impression which 
Beethoven always leaves upon us is, that there is 
more, more! A boundless striving to pronounce 
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the unutterable, to embrace the infinite, is the | 
sentiment of all his music ; and the hearer, spell- | 
bound, must follow the heavenzatorming Titan, as 

far as his strength holds —_ | 

And here I may add words which Bettine re- | 
ports Beethoven to have said to her. If he did 
not say it in words, he certainly did repeatedly in 
his musie : 

“The mind,” said he, ‘ would embrace all 
thoughts, both high and low, and embody them in- 
to one stream of sensations, all sprung from sim- 
ple melody, and without the aid of its charms | 
doomed to die in oblivion. This is the unity, which 
lives in my symphonies—numberless streamlets 
meandering on in endless variety of shape, but all 
diverging into one common bed. Thus it is I feel 
that there is an indefinite something, an eternal, 
an infinite to be attained; and although I look 
upon my works with a foretaste of success, yet I 
cannot help wishing, like a child, to begin my 
task anew, at the very moment when my thunder- 
ing appeal to my hearers seems to have forced 
my musical creed upon them, and thus to have 
exhausted the insatiable cravings of my soul after 
the ‘ beau ideal.” 

And again he said (what seems to contain the 
whole moral of the symphony we have been re- 
viewing): “ Would you know the true principle 
on which the arts may be won? It is to bow to 
their immutable terms; to lay all passion and 
vexation of spirit prostrate at their feet, and to 
approach the divine presence with a mind so calm 
and so void of littleness, as to be ready to receive 
the dictates of Fantasy and the revelations of 
Truth.” 

—_ 7 ——_ +> 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
CANZONET. 
[From the Italian of Tommaso Grossi.*] 


Pilgrim swallow, that so oft 
Pausing on my terrace drear, 
Thy lamenting song and soft 
Pourest on my listening ear, 
What to me then wouldst thou say, 
Pilgrim swallow, in thy lay ? 


Dost thou, mourning here alone, 
Quite forgotten by thy mate, 
Match thy sorrow with mine own, 
Widowed bird and desolate ? 
Pour then forth thy plaintive lay, 

Pilgrim swallow, in thy way! 


Yet, in this more blest than I, 
Thou thyself canst still betake 
To thy wings, and mourning fly 
O’er the hills, and o’er the lake, 
Calling on him all the day, 
Happy swallow! in thy way! 


Might I thus—but ah! the hope 
This dungeon dim denies too well! 
I must not dream of Heaven’s blue cope 
Within this sunless, aimless cell, 
Whence to thee my feeble lay, 
Swallow, scarce can find its way! 


Soon September comes—from me 
Thou wilt wing thy journey fleet: 

Distant shores thou soon wilt see, 
Other waves and mountains greet! 

Hailing all upon thy way, 

Pilgrim swallow, with thy lay! 


But while every morning, I 

Ope mine eyes upon my woe, 
I will still believe thee nigh, 

’Mid the frost and ice and snow, 
Mourning with me in thy way, 
Swallow, with thy plaintive lay! 


Coming with the coming Spring, 
Planted here a cross thou'lt find; 
Fold on it thy weary wing 
When the sun has far declined; 
Sing my requiem in thy way, 


Swallow, with thy plaintive lay! W. H. H. 


| in 1764. 





* This Canzonet is taken from Chap. 26 of Grossi’s romance, 
Marco Visconti. 





Michael Keliy. 

This witty musical adventurer, from whose 
pleasant autobiography we have several times 
drawn food for our columns, was born in Dublin, 
We find the following brief account of 
him and of his works. 


Ilis father, Michael Kelly, was an eminent wine 
merchant in that city, and for several years master 
of the ceremonies at the Castle. Ata very early 
period, Michael displayed a passion for music ; 
and as his father was enabled to procure the best 
masters for him, before he had reached his eleventh 
year he could perform some of the most difficult 
sonatas then in fashion, on the piano-forte. Rauz- 
zini, when engaged to sing at the Rotunda in 
Dublin, gave him some lessons in singing, and per- 
suaded his father to send him to Naples, as the 
only place where his musical propensity would 
receive proper cultivation. At the age of sixteen, 
he was accordingly sent there, with strong recom- 
mendations from several persons of consequence 
in Ireland, to Sir William Hamilton, the then 
British minister at the Court of Naples. Sir 
William took him under his fostering care, and he 
was placed in the Conservatorio of La Madonna 
della Loretto, where, for some time, he received 
instruction from the celebrated composer, Fenaroli. 
Sir William Hamilton also did Kelly the honor of 
introducing him to the King and Queen of Naples, 
who particularly noticed the young Irishman. 
Ilaving had the good fortune to mect Aprile, the 
first singing master of his day, that great artist, 
being then under an engagement to go to Palermo, 
offered to take Kelly with him, and to give him 
gratuitous instruction while there. This proposal 
was, of course, gratefully accepted, and he re- 
ceived Aprile’s valuable tuition until the end of 
his engagement at the theatre. Aprile’s kindness, 
however, did not terminate there, for he sent 
Kelly to Leghorn, with the strong recommenda- 
tion of being his favorite pupil. From Leghorn, 
young Michael was engaged at the Teatro Nuovo 
at Florence, as first tenor singer. He then visited 
Venice, and several of the principal theatres in 
Italy, in which he performed with distinguished 
success. He was next engaged at the court of 
Vienna, where he was much noticed by the Em- 
peror Joseph II. He had likewise the good for- 
tune to be the most intimate friend of Mozart, 
and was one of the original performers in his 
“ Nozze di Figaro,” the part of Basilio having 
been written for him. 

Having obtained a year’s leave of absence from 
the Emperor, for the purpose of visiting his father, 
(at the end of which time he was to go back to 
Vienna, where he was in such favor that he might 
have ended his days happily,) he returned to 
England by the same opportunity as Signora 
Storace. In April, 1787, Kelly made his first 
appearance in Drury Lane Theatre, in the char- 
acter of Lionel, in the opera of “ Lionel and 
Clarissa.” Here he remained as first singer until 
he retired from the stage. He was also for several 
years musical director of that theatre. Kelly 
sang at the King’s Ancient Concerts at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and at all the principal music meet- 
ings and theatres in Great Britain. He was, 
besides, for several years, principal tenor singer 
at the Italian Opera in the Haymarket, where he 
was stage manager. 

The death of his dear and lamented friend, 
Stephen Storace, in the year 1797, first induced 
Kelly to become a composer, since which time he 
wrote and selected the following sixty pieces for 
the different theatres, by which it will appear that 
no English composer has ever contributed more 
largely to the public stock of amusement. It may 
be necessary to add that, in addition to the follow- 
ing list, Kelly has composed a great number of 
Italian and English songs, duets, trios, &c. &c., 
which retain their popularity: “A Friend in 
Need,” 1797 ; “ Chimney Corner,” 1797 ; “ Castle 
Spectre,” 1797; “Last of the Family,” 1797; 
“ Blue Beard,” 1798 ; “ Captive of Spielberg,” the 
comic music, the serious being by Dussek, 1798 ; 
“ Aurelio and Miranda,” 1798 ; “* Feudal Times,” 
1799; “ Pizarro,” 1799; “ Of Age to-morrow,” 
1800; “ De Montford,” 1800; “ Remorse,” 1801 ; 






































“Gypsy Prince,” 1801; “ Adelmorn,” 1801; | Maitre de Chapelle to the King of Bavaria, and 


“ Algomah,” 1802; “ House to be sold,” 1802; 
“ Urania,” 1802; “Hero of the North,” 1803; 
“Marriage Promise,” 1803; “Love laughs at 
Locksmiths,” 1804 ; “ Cinderella,” 1804 ; “ Coun- 
terfeits,” 1804; “ Deaf and Dumb,” 1804 ; “ Hun- 
ter of the Alps,” 1804 ; “ Land we live in,” 1804; 
“ Honeymoon,” 1805; * Youth, Love, and Folly,” 
1805; “Prior Claim,” 1805; “ Forty Thieves,” 
1806; “ We fly by Night,” 1806 ; “ Royal Oak,” 
1806; “ Adrian and Orilla,” 1806; “ Adelgitha,” 
1807; “ Town and Country,” 1807; “Time’s a 
Telltale,” 1807 ; “ Young Hussar,” 1807 ; “ Wood 
Demon,” 1807; “ Something to do,” 1808; “Jew 
of Mogador,” 1808 ; “ Africans,” 1808 ; * Venoni,” 
1808; “Foundling of the Forest,” 1809; “ Fall 
of the Taranto,” 1809; “ Britain’s Jubilee,” 1809 ; 
“ Gustavus Vasa, 1810; ‘ Humpo,” 1812; “ Ab- 
sent Apothecary,” 1813; “ Polly,” 1813; “ Rus- 
sian,” 1813; “ Nourjahad,” 1813 ; “ Peasant Boy,” 
1814; “ Unknown Guest,” 1815; “ Bride of Aby- 
dos,” 1818; “ Abudah, 1819; “Grand Ballet,” 
1819. 

Kelly died in 1825. He has left a most en- 
tertaining account of his own musical career, 
in a book published in London, in 1814, in two 
vols. 8vo., called “ Musical Biography of Michael 
Kelly.” 

om 
Lachner. 

Franz Lachner, Maitre de Chapelle of the King 
of Bavaria, was born in 1804 at Krain, a little 
town of that kingdom, where his father was 
organist. From his earliest infancy he was in- 
structed in music, and so rapid was his progress 
that it was soon necessary to think of giving him 
more skilful teachers. He was sent first to Nu- 
remberg and then to Munich, where Winter 
became his master in composition. Winter dying 
before Lachn +r had completed his studies, he was 
placed under the direction of Eisenhofer, with 
whom he completed his musical education.— 
Already his learning was extensive in the theory 
and practice of his Art; nevertheless, believing 
that much yet remained for him to learn, he went 
to Vienna, where he hoped to find favorable op- 
portunities for the development of his talent: he 
was not deceived in his expectations, for he soon 
formed friendships with the most distinguished 
artists of the Austrian capital, and especially with 
the Abbé Stadler, whose counsels were of much 
service to him. At this time he read with avidity 
all the best works extant on the theory, practice 
and esthetics of his Art; his taste and judgment 
were formed from the best models ; and finally, to 
the talent of a skilful executant on the organ, 
piano and violin, he added the merits of a great 
erudition. 
the Evangelical Church of Vienna, he bore away 
the palm among thirty competitors; but he did 
not long retain the position, abandoning it in the 
following year for that of director of music at the 
theatre of the Porte de Carinthie. In 1834, he 
resigned the latter post for that of Maitre de 
Chapelle of the Ducal Court at Manheim. He 
met with the most brilliant reception in this city 
where he celebrated his arrival by the execution 
of his third grand symphony. In 1835, a prize 
being offered at Vienna for the best symphony, 
Lachner composed one with the title Sinfonia 
Passionata, and handed it in to the jury who 
were to decide on the merits of the competitors. 
(This symphony was performed several seasons by 
our Musical Fund Society in Boston.) The 
first prize was awarded to him; M. Strauss, 
Maitre de Chapelle at Carlsruhe, obtaining the 
second. Lachner had no sooner completed his 


symphony than he received his appointment as 


At a trial for the place of’ organist of 








he departed to Munich, leaving to his brother his 
place of director of music at the Court of Man- 
heim. 

Previous to Lachner’s establishment at Munich, 
the greater part of his great compositions had 
been heard only in Vienna, where they enjoyed 
the greatest consideration. Among his principal 
works are: Ist. The four ages of man, oratorio: 
2d. Moise, idem; 3d. First Symphony for grand 
orchestra, in mi bémol; 4th. Second do. in fa; 
5th. Third do.; 6th. Fourth do. (Sinfonia Pas- 
sionata), which received the prize at Vienna. 
Among his lesser works are: 1st. Sonate pour 
piano et violoncelle, op. 14, Vienne, Mechetti; 
2d. Grande Sonate pour piano a 4 mains, op. 20, 
Vienne, Leidesdorf; 3d. Premier nocturne 4 4 
mains sur des thémes francais, op. 12, Vienne, 
Pennauer ; 4th. Deuxiéme idem sur des thémes d’ 
Oberon, op. 22; 5th. Des caprices et des marches 
& quatre mains, ibid; 6th. Deux grandes Sonates 
detachées pour piano seul, op. 25 et 27, Vienne, 
Pernauer et Mechetti; 7th. Rondeaux brillans 
pour le piano, op. 8 et 17, id; 8th. Introduction 
et variations brillantes sur un théme original, op. 
15, ibid ; 9th. Des receuils de chansons allemandes. 

—> - 

Music AND FLowers.— Yes, two gifts God has 
bestowed upon us that have in themselves no guilty 
trait, and show an essential divineness. JZusic 
is one of these, which seems as though it were 
never born of earth, but lingers with us from the 
gates of heaven; Music, which breathes over the 
gross, or sad, or doubting heart, to inspire it with 
a consciousness of its most mysterious affinities, and 
to touch the chords of its undeveloped, unsuspect- 
ed life. And the other gift is that of L/owers, 
which, though born of earth, we may well believe, 
if anything of earthly soil grows in the higher 
realm—if any of its methods are continued, if any 
of its forms are identical there, will live on the 
banks of the River of Life. Flowers! that in all 
our gladness, in all our sorrow, are never incongru- 
ous—always appropriate. Appropriate in the 
church, as expressive of its purest and most social 
themes, and blending their sweetness with the in- 
cense of prayer. Appropriate in the joy of the 
marriage-hour, in the loneliness of the sick-room, 
and crowning with prophecy the foreheads of the 
dead. They give completeness to the associations 
of childhood; and are appropriate even by the 
side of old age, strangely as their freshness 
contrasts with the wrinkles and the gray hairs ; 
for still they are suggestive, they are symbolical 
of the soul’s perpetual youth, the inward blossom- 
ing of immortality, the amaranthine crown. In 
their presence we feel that when the body shall 
drop as a withered calyx, the soul shall go torth as 
a winged seed.—Rev. E. H. Chapin. 

— > 

‘Tur Devin’s Sonata’—A singular story 
respecting one of Tartini’s most celebrated com- 
positions is told on the authority of M. de Lande, 
chapel-master to Louis the Fourteenth: “ One 
night, in the year 1713, he dreamt he had made 
a compact with the devil, and bound him to his 
service. In order to ascertain the musical abili- 
ties of his new associate, he gave him his violin, 
and desired him, as the first proof of’ his obedience, 
to play him a solo; which, to his great surprise, 
Satan executed with such surpassing sweetness, 
and in so masterly a manner, that, awaking in the 
ecstasy which it produced, he sprang out of bed, 
and instantly seizing his instrument, endeavoured 
to recall the delicious but fleeting sounds. Al- 
though not attended with the desired success, his 
efforts were yet so far effectual as to give rise to 
the piece since generally admired under the name 
of *The Devil’s Sonata.’ Still the production 
was in his own estimation so inferior to that which 
he had heard in his sleep, as to cause him to de- 
clare that, could he have procured subsistence in 
any other line, he should have broken his violin 
in despair, and renounced music for ever !” 
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JOSQUIN DES PRES. 

Josquin Des Prés, or Deprés, is enumerated by 
Guicciardini among the musicians of the Flemish 
school. He may justly be called the father of 
modern harmony, and the inventor of almost 
every ingenious contexture of its component parts, 
nearly a hundred years before the time of Pales- 
trina, Orlando di Lasso, Tallis, or Bird, the great 
musical luminaries of the sixteeth century, whose 
names and works are still held in the highest re- 
verence by all true judges of the genuine style 
of choral compositions. Adami, in his historical 
list of the singers in the pope’s _— mentions 
Josquin as one of the greatest cultivators and 
supporters of church music. He calls him womo 
insigne per U’ inventione. After quitting Italy, he 
was appointed chapel-master to Louis XII. of 
France, who reigned from 1498 to 1515, and it is 
searcely probable that such an honor should have 
been conferred upon him till he had attained great 
eminence in his profession. He must have ac- 
quired the public favor, either by his works or 
performance, before he could be noticed by a so- 
vereign ; and it has been well observed, that it is 
as difficult for a prince to get at a man of merit, as 
it is for a man of merit to approach a prince. It 
appears that Josquin was an ecclesiastic ; for it is 
related that when he was first admitted into the 
service of Louis, he had been promised a benefice 
by his majesty ; but this excellent prince, contrary 
to his usual custom, (for he was in general both 
just and liberal,) forgot the promise he had made 
to his maestro di capella; when Josquin, after 
suffering great inconvenience from the shortness 
of the king’s memory, ventured, bya singular ex- 
pedient, to remind him publicly of his promise, 
without giving offence: for being commanded to 
compose a motet for the Chapel Royal, he chose 
part of the 119th psalm, “ Memor esto verbi tui 
servo tuo;” O think of thy servant as concerning 
thy word ;” which he set in so exquisite and sup- 
plicating a manner, that it was universally admir- 
ed, particularly by the king, who was not only 
charmed with the musie, but felt the force of’ the 
words so effectually, that he soon after granted his 
petition by conferring on him the promised pre- 
ferment: for which act of jastice and munificence, 
Josquin, with equal felicity composed, as a hymn 
of gratitude, another part of the same psalm, 
Bonitatem fecisti cum servo tuo, Domine ;” “O 
Lord, thou hast dealt graciously with thy servant.” 

Josquin seems to have possessed a certain vein 
of wit and humor, in addition to a musical genius, 
of which Glareanus has given his readers several 
instances, besides those just related. 

In consequence of the procrastination of the 
performance of Louis XII.’s promise relative to 
the benefice, Josquin applied to a nobleman in 
high favor at court, to use his interest in his be- 
half; who encouraging his hopes with protesta- 
tions of zeal for his service, constantly ended with 
saying, “ I shall take care of this business : /e¢ me 
alone ;” laisse faire moi, (laissez moi faire ;) when 
at length Josquin, tired of this vain and fruitless 
assurance, turned it into solmization,and composed 
an entire mass on these syllables of the hexa- 
chords, la, sol, fa, re, mi; which mass is among 
Josquin’s productions in the British Museum, and 
is an admirable composition. 

The following circumstance, which likewise 
happened during Josquin’s residence at the court 
of France, has been recorded both by Glareanus 
and Mersennus. These writers inform us, that 
Louis, though music afforded him great pleasure, 
had so weak and inflexible a voice, that he never 
was able to sing a tune, and defied his maestro di 
capella to compose a piece of music in which it 
was possible for him to bear a part. However, 
the musician accepted the challenge, and com- 
posed a canon for two voices, to which he added 
two other parts, one of which had nothing more 
to do than to sustain a single sound, and the other 
only the key note and its fifth, to be sung alter- 
nately. Josquin gave his majesty the choice of 
these two parts, and, beginning with the ong note, 
after some practice his royal scholar was enabled 
to continue it, as a drone to the canon, in spite of 
nature, who had never intended him for a singer. 

Among musicians, Josquin was the giant of his 
age, and seems to have acquired a universal do- 
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minion over the affections and passions of the 
musical world. Indeed, his compositions were 
as well known and as much practised throughout 
Europe, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
as Handel’s were in England. In the music book 
of Prince Henry, afterwards Henry VILL, which 
is preserved in the Pepys collection at Cambridge, 
there are several of his compositions; and we are 
told that Anne Boleyne, during her residence in 
France, had collected and learned a great number 
of them. In a very beautiful manuscript in the 
British Museum, consisting of French songs of 
the fifteenth century, in three and four parts, there 
are hkewise many of Josquin’s compositions. It 
is, perhaps, suflicient to observe, without enume- 
rating the mere names of this great musician’s 
professional contemporaries, either on the conti- 
nent or in England, that they were every way 
inferior to him in talent, and that Josqvin’s fame 
has chiefly been acquired by his masses, and still 
more excellent motets; a large collection of 
which, perhaps the most valuable now extant, is 
preserved in the British Museum. 
— —-> >. 
ImpressinG Musicians. In 1454, in the 
reign of Henry VL, it was so diflicult to procure 
musicians, that the government found it necessary 
to impress them, as in later times they impressed 
seamen. Henry VIII. gave power to officers to 
impress children who had good voices, for the 
choirs of several cathedrals. In 1550, Edward 
VI. commissioned Philip Van Wilder to take, in 
any places within England, to the king’s use, such 
and as many singing children, or choristers, as he 
his deputy shall think good. The Queen Eli- 
zabeth, authorized Thomas Gyles, to take up such 
apt and meet children as are most fit to be instruct- 
ed and framed in the art and science of music 
and singing, as may be had and found out within 
any plac e of England or Wales, to be by him 
educated and trained for service in the cathedral 
church of St. Paul. 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
From my Diary. No. XXVII. 


New York, Sept. 10.—Thinking over the conversa- 
tions Ihave had with people at the West during the past 
summer upon music, I am struck with the often expressed 
desire for something in the way of music better, higher, 
nobler, than what my Western friends have been able to 
get or to hear. That pleasant evening at the Saut St. 
Marie comes up, and the breathless attention with which 
that little musical circle listened to my feeble attempts 
to give them some idea of the profound depths of ex- 
pression, which mark not only the great masterpieces of 
Oratorio, Opera, Mass, and Orchestral Music, but works 
for the piano by such as Mendelssohn, Chopin, Weber, 
Beethoven, Hummel, and their like. One of the ladies 
then present touches the piano with a masterly hand; 
her execution is singularly fine, her expression admirable ; 
she has from her earliest childhood studied the instru- 
ment with good instructors so far as the merely mechani- 
cal goes, and yet had never seen a Sonata! Waltzes, 
Quicksteps, &c., and arrangements from operas form her 
musical library. She felt that there mu-t be something 
higher and nobler, and was delighted to hear that there 
Is there no way of satisfying this craving for good 
music? Must all who live without the limits of our cities 
be condemned to the miserable twopenny trash, which 
lies in piles on so many of cur pianos? 

There is more musical spirit and culture at the West 
than we are apt to think; but it is foun’! here and there, 
too much scattered to produce the fruit it otherwise 
would. At Detroit there is a good deal of it. There are 
several very fine singers and pianists, and it is a mystery 
to me that acommon love for the divine Art does not 
unite them. There is a better prospect for a “ Handel 
and Haydn ” Society there, if the musical people would 
unite, than there was in Boston in 1815. There is, I think, 
a Lyric Society there, but just what it is doing I am not 
informed. 

I found a fine piano at one of the copper mines, Lake 
Superior, and it is not there as a mere piece of furniture 
either—which is encouraging. Our good Yankee people 
do carry with them their bibles, their psalm-books, their 
love for singing schools, and their piunos or fiddles, as 
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the case may be, their good morals and their love for 
books and artistic enjoyment. God bless the Yankees! 
Where they settle in any numbers you may depend upon 
it music willfin time take root and flourish. 

Little musical societies are springing up all through 
the Lake States, and here and there is to be found a 
singer capable of asolo. Short cantatas are a commodity 
greatly wanted in the music market, fitted for such asso- 
ciations. African song-singing “ families,” and quartets 
with high sounding Greek names, who deliver platitudes 
and insipidities and whining sentimental bathos, are 
nuisances; but our Mrs. Bostwicks, Kate Hayeses, little 
Pattis, &c., &e., are doing a good deal of good. I guess | 
they will have good music out West some time or other— 
I should not like to speak slightingly of some cities there 
now. 

Sept. 28.—The Musical World translates an article by 
some German, in which the authenticity of “ Beethoven’s 
Studien ”’ is called in question. 
that work are transcripts from Fux and others has long 
been known—the fugue from Fux’s ‘‘ Gradus,” for in- 
stance. I care not for that; but the charge, or insinua- 
tion that the thing was got up to sell, dnd is a fraud on 
the public by Toby Haslinger and von Seyfried, is too 
base and calumnious not to be noted. 

Mark how plain a tale, &e. 

Beethoven died March 26, 1827; soon afterward the 
proper committee was appointed by the court to take an 
inventory of the property left. In the very book under 
consideration the names of the committee, and of the 
persons invited to be present, are given; among them are 
Czerny, Piringer, Haslinger, Artaria, and Sauer,—all 
names known to students of German musical history. 
The inventory made under oath, is also given, and in 
this document, No. 149 reads, ‘* Oontrapunktische Aufsdize. 
5 grosse Packets. 

At the auction Haslinger purchased them, and four 
years after they appeared, edited by Seyfried. Unless 
we can suppose that Beethoven’s strange chirography 
was not known to those who for thirty years had been in 
constant intercourse with him, and that all that bright 
galaxy of musicians at Vienna in 1832 were the most 
gullible of human beings—in short, unless we can believe 
in the most monstrous absurdities, we may rest assured 
that the Studies were Beethoven's lessons in the science 
of music while studying with Albrechtsberger. 

No one supposes, who knows anything about it, that this 
is a regular work on the science of music by Beethoven. 
It is not; and has no value as such, It is, however, a 
most interesting publication, as it shows the course which 
he was forced to pursue in his studies, at a time when 
he had already become known as an author and was the 
pet of one half the Vienna cognoscenti as the great pianist 
of his day. How his spirit rebelled against the dry rules 
of Fux and Marpurg, &c., is sufficiently evinced by the 
sarcastic and humorous remarks which sprinkle the 
pages of the Studien. 
~ Sept. 30.—Last night was Jullien’s “ Beethoven Night,” 
and a noble bill was presented for the first part of the 
performance. The Lenore overture, with the difficult 
passage for the violins, and the trumpet behind the 
scenes; the allegretto from the 8th Symphony, that 
Haydnish movement, so full of the cheerfulness and good 
nature of Haydn; the exquisite Le Desir Waltz, instru- 
mented; the song “ Kennst du das Land,” which Bee- 
thoven sang to Bettine in the “ shrill voice;” and tke 
superb C minor Symphony! Tcame away then! 

Apollo! won't Dwight luxuriate when Jullien gets 
into the Music Hall! There has never been anything 
like his leading in this country, or like his orchestra. 
Such tones from the brass and wood, such a body to the 
strings, such time, such crescendos, diminuendos, pianos 
and fortes ! 

There were some new readings in the symphony. The 
pauses and rests made longer than usual, the allegros 
taken slower. The result was a clearness and impres- 
siveness quite new. The Hall was perhaps two-thirds 
full! The Boston folks will appreciate him better—I 


hope. 7 


Some days after the first performance of the 
“ Messiah,” Handel went to pay his respects to Lord 
Kinnoul, who complimented him on the noble enter- 
tainment which he had lately given to the town. ‘ My 
lord, said Handel, ‘ I should be sorry if I only enter- 
tained them ; I wish to make them better.’ 
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When the “ notions” of our excellent corres- 
pondent, “ H. 'T.” appeared in our paper of the 
week before last, we happened to be away among 
the mountains, listening to the great, solemn, 
cheerful psalm of nature, which forever sounds 
about the grey or snow-clad summits of Mount 
Washington and his great brothers, with a sub- 
limity of never-ending fugue beyond the possi- 
bility of all “arrangement” or “ adaptation” to 
the Procrustes measure of our Yankee psalm- 
book makers. Not the less pleased were we to 
read our friend’s remarks, and it is with pleasure 
that we now return to them. We thank him for 
doing us the justice to “suppose that we would 
let him speak in a way that might not suit our 
notions ;” but then his “notions,” as just now 
stated, do suit our’s much better than he seems to 
imagine. In fact there is scarcely a sentiment 
expressed in the letter of “ H. T.” with which we 
do not harmonize, and not one which we are pre- 
pared positively to contravene. His opening 
general statement, to be sure, that “music does 
not express any sentiments that cannot be defined 
in words,” is one whose accuracy we entertain 
some doubt about. But this is a metaphysical 
and speculative question and not vital to the 
point on which we seem to be at issue. 

Our friend mistakes the point of our objection 
to the Psalmody business. We say psalmody 
business, because it is not to Psalmody in itself, as 
a legitimate and valuable form of sacred musical 
art, that we have ever objected; but it is to that 
great business done in psalmody by hosts of quasi 
musical adventurers in this country ;—peddling 
swarms who trade upon the musical ignorance of 
the people, multiplying indifferent copies of a 
certain article quite extravagantly beyond the 
natural need therefor, and manufacturing the de- 
mand that they may have the privilege and profit 
of also manufacturing the supply. “ Psalm tunes 
are worth attending to:” that we have never 
doubted. But what psalm tunes ? how many of 
them ? and with what kind and degree of atten- 
tion? It is enough for us to say now that we in- 
sist on some discrimination and some limit (and so 
does “ Hi. 'T.” if we understand him); we shall 
return to it again. 

What we object to is this indefinite and fearful 
multiplication of psalm tunes and “ Collections.” 
We are drugged with the article. It has become a 
trade, much more than it isan Art. Psalmody as 
an Art, psalmody as a work of earnest, original, 
inspired invention or creation, is in the nature of 
the case very limited. The short and simple type 
does not admit of indefinite multiplication of 
copies, without loss of every vital characteristic. 
It becomes a mere mechanical exercise in the 
grammar, but without the soul, of music. Now 
of the sincerest advocates of psalmody we com- 
plain, not that they are not interested in a noble 
and religious work, but that they over-estimate 
the importance of plain psalm-singing as compared 
with other forms of sacred music. Real, genuine, 
inspired psalmody, the old Gregorian and Lu- 
theran chorals, for instance, and many of the 
beautiful quartet pieces for small choirs, that have 
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maintained their place so long in the affections 
both of musicians and of uncultivated worshippers, 
are good, are a part of our best musieal treasure. 
The form is legitimate ; but then it is only one 
form among many ; and the attempt to multiply 
an infinite number of varieties of this one form 
robs it of all its virtue, and dilutes it into a wishy- 
washy formalism. A good psalm, or choral, an 
“ Old Hundred,” for instance, is a good and grand 
thing; but the production of one such is also a 
rare thing in the ages,—as rare as the creation of 
a true and inspired little poem. What should we 
think if volume after volume of new collections 
of ephemeral magazine poetry, by all our swarms 
of little poetasters, were given to be read through 
as class books to the children in our schools, just 
as the new collections of psalmody are put upon 
all the choirs and singing schools throughout the 
land ? Would taste for the beautiful, or earnest- 
ness of mind, or deep and pious tone of life, be 
much increased thereby ? Now this, we fear, is 
what these many great Yankee psalm-book manu- 
factories are doing. 

We agree with our friend, that “we need 
sacred music as well as secular;” although we 
recognize a sacredness in all earnest, deep, true 
Art. We too insist on a distinction. A waltz, a 
quickstep, a negro melody or operatic bravura 
aria in a religious service is the height of impious 
absurdity. Our friend himself complains that 
“in some churches we find them forsaking the old 
choral tunes and graceful airs of our fathers, to 
introduce insipid or harsh things of living Bos- 
tonians.” This is but the echo of our own com- 
plaint. Again: “ In others we find hired singers 
flourishing and making a display of their voices 
in opera airs, fired over for church occasiens.” 
This he thinks the greater evil of the two; and 
“ this,” it seems, “ is the horror of foreign music,” 
which we are said to laugh at. Jf this be it, well 
may we laugh at it; for who are the arrangers 
and fixers up of opera airs for church occasions ? 
who are the chief sinners and authors of this sort 
of abominations ? Who but the native psalm- 
book makers, who ransack all the operas and 
classics of the Art, to find bits of melody and 
harmony, which they may cut and mould and 
twist into the shape of psalm-tunes to fill out their 
* Collections,” and to persuade the ignorant pub- 
lic that they are spreading all the riches of Mozart 
and Beethoven, or (what is more often to their 
purpose) of Rossini, Donizetti and Verdi, before 
their prurient appetites for musical novelties ? 
We mean by the “ foreign music,” which we de- 
fend, the real music of good masters, in its original 
and lawful form, unaltered, uncurtailed, and un- 
arranged by sacrilegious hands into New England 
“ parcels to suit purchasers.” We like a Mass, a 
Gloria, a Benedictus, a Motet, a Hymn of Pales- 
trina, Mozart, Mendelssohn, &c., in its original, 
unaltered form ; but our psalm-book makers give 
you Baiti, batti, Zerlina’s sweet, cougettish melody, 
“fixed” into a psalm-tune, and tell you that you 
hold in your hands a new and altogether tran- 
scendent collection of sacred music, much of 
which is by the great masters, such as Mozart! 

In conclusion we have only room now to say 
that we do not wish to be understood as “ shaking 
our sides over the whole tribe of psalm-singers,” 
as if no good could come out of Nazareth ; that 
we do not condemn or laugh without discrimina- 
tion, as if all who make or collect psalm-tunes 
were necessarily guilty of “the unpardonable 
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sin ;” that we share in our friend’s respect for 
Zeuner’s “ Ancient Lyre,” to which favorable 
allusion has been more than once made in these 
columns; and that we mean soon to sketch out 
our own ideal of what we think might be a good 
system of church music, in which the choral, or 
plain psalm, in all its simplicity and with its time- 
hallowed associations should bear its part. 


_—— > 


How they Review Music in Germany. 

We have been often called severe in our notices 
of new pieces, variations, arrangements, &c., by 
our young native or naturalized composers: but 
what would the sensitive gentlemen think if we 
made them the subjects of such frank, unmincing 
criticism as their betters often get in the Leipsic 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, the most severe and at 
the same time most interesting of musical journals ; 
the most respected, too, and in the long run most 
affectionately regarded by musicians, because it is 
sincere and makes it a point of conscience not to 
praise anything and everything out of a lazy 
abundance of good nature and smooth flow of 


words! Here is a specimen, which we translate : 


C. REBRELING. 


Op. 2. Valse brilliant. Pitce de Salon 
pour le Piano. 


Magdeburg, &c. 

The composer has proposed to write a saloon piece, 
and chose therefor the form which C. M. von Weber has 
used in his * Invitation to the Dance.” But he seems to 
have found such great contentment in the Weber compo- 
sition, that he has not only slavishly imitated the form 
even to the number of bars, but has even found it im- 
possible to get away from the melodies of the “ Invita- 
tion,” and has imitated them more or less . . . The 
result of it is a forlorn twin sister to the work of Weber, 
bearing about the same relation to this that a cretin bears 
to the Medicean Venus, or the ourang-outang to a man, 
which former animal, tradition says, the devil fabricated, 
to parody God’s work. 

We know not who C. Rebbeling is; but why 
should not the honest truth be told him and the 
music-buying public? Such little reviews the 
Zeitschrift gives us under the generic head of 
Unterhaltungs-Musik, Modeartikel, which may be 
rendered : “ Amusement Music, the fashionable 
article,” 
songs, variations, fantasies and polkasas the throng 
of modern virtuosos write, and one which covers 
the entire publication business of most of our 
Here is another speci- 


—a very proper rubric for such dilettante 


American music shops. 
men: 


L. Dames. Op. 7. 


Songs for Soprano or Tenor, with 
pianojorte accompaniment. ‘ 


Magdeburg, &c., &e. 

These songs stand little or not at all above the ordinary 
day-and-fashion-products, with which the music market 
is overflooded year by year. What the composer says, 
has all been said in a much better manner before; the 
text-distortions, false declamations, long-winded text- 
repetitions, &c., we have often heard already, and, in 
spite of the most energetic war upon such nonsense, it is 
always, as the publication figure shows, in great demand. 
We wish that the composer, who evinces a certain skill 
in the treatment of the voice part, might, after earnest 
study of good models, quit the path he has here entered 
and strike into a better direction. 

Here is a pithy one: 

C. Wisrneper. Op. 17. Three Poems for an Alto or 

Baritone voice, with piano, &c. 

Three very dilettantish and very nothing-saying 
insignificances—and already opus seventeen! The case is 
quite beyond criticism. 

The frequency of such notices in the weekly 
list of the Zeitschrift proves that Germany too, 
musical, spiritual, deep-souled Germany, has her 
full proportion of feeble, vain and insignificant 
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composers; nay, and in spite of her Schubert, her 
Mendelssohn, her Robert Schumann and Robert 
Franz, large hosts of fifth and tenth-rate song 
composers—a fact which it behoves our well- 
meaning publishers of “ Gems of German Song,” 
and our concert lieder-singers, carefully to bear in 
mind. But these critiques are not all nor gener- 
ally of this pungent quality ; credit and encour- 
agement are also gracefully and generously given, 
while each new work is brought up to the truest 
standard in its kind and measured; and we find 
abundant recognition of good and wholesome pro- 
ducts, even when they happen to be, as in the 
following case, from the despised soil of Italy : 

G. MaGazzart. Serate romane. Album vocale di sei 
pezzi da camera per canto con accomp. di Pianoforte. 
German translation by J. C. Griinbaum. Vienna. 
These songs are genuine Italian, and although kept quite 

easy, yet on account of their national coloring not uninter- 

esting. The tender and melodious predominate, the centre 
of gravity lies in the voice part, the accompaniment is 
entirely a secondary matter; yet they are far removed from 
the fade and outrée manner of the latest Italian opera. 

Sung with the Italian lifesomeness and with the original 

text—not with the somewhat clumsy Germanu—these 

songs will not fail of their designed effect. ‘Those taken 
from the mouth of he Roman people, as for instance the 
canzone I Moccoletli di Roma, seem to show that the Ital- 
ian people itself is still always more productive and more 
musically sound, than its so-called Maestri, who control 
the theatres. 

A work by so important a name as Littolff is 
thus characterized : 


H. Lirrourr. Op.79. 
étude de velocite pour le Piano. 


Tarantelle infernale. Grande 


Magdeburg. 

Performed by a clever pianist, this Tarantella will not 
fail of its effect. Itis vivaciously, skilfully and tastefully 
put together; but then only put together, since one finds 
nothing new in it. It partly reminds you of other simi- 
lar pieces of music, above all of the Tarantella in the 
Muetta di Portici, which in originality and musical value 
far surpasses this imitation and indeed may pass for a 
model of this species of dance. 

So much for the present. These were glean- 
ings from a single number. We propose from 
time to time, by means of the Zeitschrift and 
other foreign sources, to keep our readers some- 
what informed of the new publications and new 
fashions in the European music market. 


- ——-————— 


Wetcome Back !—We have had frequent 
inquiries during the summer past about our 
“ Diarist.”. Where is he? And: “ We trust he 
has not ceased to diarize.” A very pleasant fea- 
ture in our paper has undoubtedly been missed. 
But to-day, to the satisfaction of our readers and 
ourselves, our friend appears again and answers 
for himself. Early in June, half fagged out with 
the midnight labors of a great newspaper office 
in New York, the Diarist sought health and 
strength in wholesome travel and adventure, and 
joined a geological expedition to the copper 
mines of Lake Superior. The first extract from 
his diary to-day proves that he has looked after 
the musical as well as the mineral resources of 
that region. Music and Beethoven lie still at the 
very heart of his being, not to be rooted out or 
paralyzed, and out of that heart he will still 
speak to us in his own quaint, instructive way. 

ee eee ee 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


The N. E. School of Design. 

Mr. Dwicut,—Dear Sir:—In an article on the 
Mechanics’ Exhibition, in a late number of your 
paper, you speak of certain drawings and designs in 
a way which has led many to infer that they are the 
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production of the pupils of the “New England 
School of Design for Women.” We are anxious to 
correct this impression. The designs referred to are 
from a private school, by a gentleman and his pupils 
who have no connection whatever with this school. 
The “ New England School of Design for Women,” 
which is the School kept for two years past in Thorn- 
dike’s Building, Summer street, and which was incor- 
porated by our last Legislature, sent nothing whatever 
to the Exhibition. Their reasons for not doing so 
seemed satisfactory to the Committee, but any one 
who is interested in their work can see specimens of 
it at the School room. 

We are happy to learn that this School opens this 
third year of its establishment under very favorable 
auspices—several of its former pupils are earning 
their living by the practice of the branches taught in 
it, and others of great talent are preparing for similar 
situations. One of the pupils lately received a 
diploma at the Dedham County Fair, and almost 
immediately after, obtained a very desirable situation 
for work. It seems to be slowly but surely winning 
its way to public confidence and success. E. 

We cheerfully give place to the above, since 
we know the “ New England School of Design 
for Women ” too well, and esteem it too highly to 
wish to have it confounded with any other institu- 
tion. The article on the Mechanics’ Fair was 
written in our absence, and our friend who kindly 
occupied the editorial chair for us, had certainly 
no intention of attributing the specimens which 
he saw at the Fair to the New England School. 
It was simply from inadvertence that he omitted 
to mention that the School alluded to was Mr. 
Whitaker's. 
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Miss HosmMer’s ProGress.—A_correspon- 
deut of the Home Journal writes from Rome, 
where the young sculptress continues to reside : 


“ You will be pleased to learn that Miss Hosmer is 
getting on bravely—I presume, exceeding the expec- 
tations of most of her friends at home. She very 
wisely placed herself under Mr. Gibson’s tuition, and 
is pursuing her studies in the most thorough and 
judicious manner. Mr. Gibson is very fond of her, 
and very proud of her, and I, for one, as an American 
am proud of her, too, she certainly has talent of a 
high order ; aud if she should prove to have physical 
strength adequate to the demands of an arduous 
profession, she will surely attain to great eminence. 
Since her arrival in Rome, Gibson has kept her, until 
quite recently, closely studying and copying from the 
antique. One of the most exquisite bits of modelling 
I have seen for many a day was her copy—(not a 
servile copy, for it was twice the size of the original) 
—of a celebrated torso of Venus. At this time she 
is engaged upon an ideal head, working out her con- 
ception of Daphne. It promises to be very lovely, 
as well as artistic, in its composition, and in its forms 
true to the most beautiful nature. Our mutual friend, 
Crawford, is progressing rapidly with his mammoth 
horse and rider, and, to my taste and feeling, he is 
doing the thing quite successfully. There can be no 
doubt that his Richmond Monument will be one of 
the grandest and noblest of modern works. It must 
place him, as an artist, in a very high position.” 


——>— 


Intelligence. 
Local. 

MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB.—Mr. AuGUST FRIES 
arrived in the last steamer from Europe, accompanied by 
Mr. Kreps, who takes the place vacated by Mr. Leh- 
mann. The Club will soon be ready to take the field, 
we doubt not, with undiminished popularity and success. 


Music: 


“MENDELSSOHN CHoRAL Society.”—This is the 
name of anew Society just formed in this city under 
very gratifying auspices. It already numbers some 125 
members, with the following organization: President, B. 
F. Edmands; Vice President, Geo. Kurtz; Secretary, 
M. N. Boyden; Assistant Secretary, I. D. Brewer; Trea- 
surer, R. Kemp; Librarian, W. L. Elliot; Directors, S. 
A. Stetson, S. B. Ball, H. Hitchings, J. D. W. Joy, W. 
L. Brown, W. E. Durant, Thos. H. Chandler. 
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The Society will commence rehearsals at Cochituate 
Hall on Monday evening, October 10th, and as soon as 
Mr. Cart BERGMANN arrives in town, he will take his 
place as teacher and conductor. 

It is the intention to give the “ Messiah ** on Christmas 
night, with the assistance of the “ Germania Society.” 





New PranorortE WaArERoom. Bostonians, who are 
familiar with some twenty or thirty pianoforte warehouses 
in the southern section of the city, will come at once to 
the conclusion that there is nothing new or novel in our 
caption, but this is not so. It will be seen by a card in 
our advertising columns, that our fellow citizen, Mr. 
JONAS CHICKERING, whose fame as a manufacturer of 
pianofortes is world wide, and whose old and extensive 
establishment on Washington street was totally destroyed 
by fire about a year since, has taken the Masonic Tem- 
ple, Tremont street, and converted it into a splendid, 
spacious, convenient and elegant mart for the sale of his 
celebrated instruments. 

He has expended upwards of $3000 to effect the change, 
and the work reflects lasting credit on his good taste in 
the detail. The old Temple is now a modern Temple, 
hereafter to be devoted to musical purposes. Persons 
most familiar with the locality, will hardly recognize it 
inits present condition. On entering the front door, a 
wide and spacious stairway leads directly up in front, 
landing near the centre of the old hall. Over this stair- 
way is a ceiling in oak panel work. Over the entrance 
way is a business office, with small private rooms to the 
right and left. Still higher (the locality of the old gallery) 
is the private room of Mr. Chickering, where the im- 
mense operations of his whole establishment will be 
originated, for the hands of his numerous artizans. From 
this point he has a view, from oval port-holes, of his en- 
tire suite of rooms. On the right and left of the stairway 
are two splendid drawing rooms, each 23 by 23, carpeted, 
and the walls covered with a beautiful satin paper, and 
otherwise furnished and fitted in excellent good taste. 

At the head of the great stairway, two ponderous doors 
open into the great wareroom, which is 60 by 40 feet in 
dimensions. ‘The floor is covered with a neat Brussels 
carpet; the long windows upholstered with heavy green 
damask curtains, fringed; the walls covered with a rich 
and elegant gold and satin finished paper, in large panels, 
with pilasters between each panel, on which there are 
figures emblematic of astronomy, architecture, seulpture, 
painting, music, &c., with a gothic arch from pilaster to 
area formed of flowers in gay tints, true to nature, 
ying in masses. Over this is a broad frieze, entirely 
around the hall.on which there are a mass of figures 
emblematic of all the arts; the whole combined is chaste- 
ly elegnnt. This paper was manufactured in Paris, and 
imported expressly for this room. The whole suite of 
rooms are to be lighted with gus from chandeliers. The 
finish throughout is in the gothic style, and in keeping 
with the external architecture of the building. 

This is a model establishment, and the most splendid 
in the country for a similar purpose. It must be seen to 
be duly appreciated, and after to-day the numerous friends 
and patrons of Mr. C. will have an opportunity to see it 
in perfection. The site is one of the most desirable that 
could be found, being remote from the noise of ‘Tremont 
street, with a southern aspect on Temple Place, which 
is a private way, and little trequented by carriages. 

The reputation which Mr. Chickering has earned, as 
a manufacturer, needs no praise from us. An experience 
of thirty vears of uninterrupted labor and trial in one 
vocation, has enabled him to reach as near perfection in 
his beautiful art, as is possible for one mind to achieve. 
The extensive sale of his instruments throughout the 
broad extent of this country, in England, France, the 
Continent, the East and West Indies, fully attests to this 
fact. 

Mr. Chickering’s establishment has always been the 
head quarters for musical intelligence, and all artists of 
celebrity seek his presence on arrival in the metropolis, 
where a warm and friendly reception is sure to greet 
them. 

We congratulate Mr. Chickering on his future prospects 
in his new Temple. Long may he preside over it, which, 
we venture to assert, will meet with a hearty response 
from his hosts of friends.— Transcript, Oct. 4. 

MADAME ANNA THILLON.—This fascinating actress 
and vocalist has just commenced a farewell engagement 
at the Howard Athenzeum, and is going through her usual 
round of favorite popular operas. 





Avoertisements. 





The best Book on Piano Instruction existing ! 
N PRESS :—JULIUS KNORR’S GUIDE FOR TEACHERS 
ON THE PIANO. A full system of instruction. from the 
very outset, to artistical perfection, with full advice to teachers 
and pupils. Its progressive order, completeness, and the value 
of the pieces recommended, (ubout 200,) make it indispensable 
to teachers, and invaluable to all players. It is 


THE BEST SELF-INSTRUCTOR EXTANT. 
It is also THE oNLY Key to the proper use of Julius Knorr’s 
“ Materials,” and his “ Large Method.” Price 75 cents 
G. A. SCHMITT. 
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JONAS CHICKERING, 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, Tremont Street, 


AVING removed from his former location in Washingt 

Street, and fitted up Warerooms in the above named beau- 
tiful building, is now prepared to attend upon such of his 
friends and the public as ma, honor him with a call. His 
time for the past six months. g been exclusively devoted 
in endeavors to render his m: ture more perfect than ever, 
he is confident of being able to fully satisfy all who are desirous 
of possessing a good instrument, 

Residents in the vicinity and adjacent States will please 
notice particularly his address, as there is another person in 
this city bearing his name, and with whom he is frequently 
confounded. 

Mr. C. flatters himself that his experience and reputation of 
thirty years, must convince all who anticipate purchasing, that 
this is the best testimonial that he can offer of the excellence 
of his Pianos, and of the satisfaction which has iuvariabi 
been manifested with regard to all the qualities which consti- 
tute an unexceptionable instrument. 





WAREROOMS, 
Masonic Temple, Tremont Street, 
Oct. 8. tf BOSTON. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
John Bunyan’s Immortal Allegory. 


Probably no Book, save the Bible, has been so extensively read 
as Bunyan’s Inimitable Allegory, 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


T has been translated into nearly all the different languages of 

Christendom, and been perused with delight and holy fervor 
by all nations. Art has lent her attractions in nearly all the 
forms of illustration, from the rough Wood Cut to the exquisite 
Steel Engraving. But to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and to an American Clergyman, are we indebted for the 
only true pictorial conception of this immortal work. 

The novel and sublime idea of embodying the ENTIRE sToRY, 
and transferring the same to @ SINGLE PIcTURE, showing the 
wanderings of Christian from the “ City of Destruction ” to 
the “ Celestial City,” presenting at one view to the eye the 
varied scenes through which he passed, originated with Dante. 
Wicat, of Massachusetts. His truly original and beautiful 
conception was reduced to a most elegant design by HamMatT 
Bittines, and from this design, JosepH ANDREWS, the distin- 
guished historical engraver, has produced, after four years of 
labor, a Picture which will take rank among the most superb 
and elaborate productions of human genius, tas’e, and skill. 

The Picture is now ready, and will be offered for sale at the 
Bookstore of the Publishers, and by Agents duly authorized by 
the Publishers. 

Price—India Proofs, Ten Dollars ; Prints, Five Dollars. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 
17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


We have received from many of the distinguished men in 
this country, Clergymen, Statesmen, Lawyers, Artists and 
E titors, the most flattering testimonials in favor of this great 
work of Art. 

These letters being too long and elaborate for an advertise- 
ment, we shall publish them in a pamphlet circular. We sub- 
join the names only : 

Rev. E. N. Kirk, Boston. 

Rev. Dr. Jenks, Boston. 

Rey. F. D. Huntington, Boston. 

Rey. John 8. Stone, D. D., Brookline. 

Rev. R. H. Neale, D. D., Boston. 

Rev. Baron Stow, D. D., Boston. 

Rev Leonard Bacon, D D., New Haven. 

Prof. B. Silliman, New Haven. 

Rev. Dr. Dowling, Philadelphia. 

Rev. E. M. Chap:n, New York. 

Rev. George B. Cheever, D. D , New York. 

Rev. A. L Stone, Boston. 

Rev. Rufus W. Clark, Boston. 

Rev. Dr. Cox, New York. 

Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Philadelphia. 

Rev. Dr. Sears, Boston. 

Rev. Dr. Durbin, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Dr. Stork, Philadelphia. 

Hon. Edward Everett, Boston. 

Hon. Rufus Choate, Boston. 

T. B. Welch, Esq , Artist, Philadelphia. 

Samuel L. Gerry, Esq. Artist, Boston. 

William L. Whitaker, Esq., Artist, Boston. 
And numerous Editors. 


Mr. Geo. E. Sickets is the only authorized Agent for Boston, 
who will thoroughly canvass the city. His rooms are at the 
Am §. 8. Union, No. 9 Cornhill, where he keeps for sale the 
Engraving and various styles of frames, designed expressly 
for it. Oct. 8. 


SIGNOR C. CHIANEI 
ESPECTFULLY informs his pupils and friends that he is 
now ready to resume his instructions in singing 
Application may be made at No 47 Hancock Street, or at the 
Music Store of Theodore T. Barker, No. 381 Washington Street. 
Oct. 8. is4t 








OTTO DRESEL 


EGS leave to announce that he has returned to the city, 

and may be addressed (for the present) at Mr. Chickering’s 

Ware Rooms, in the Masonic Temple, or at the principal Music 
eroct. 8 
t. 5. 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Residence No. 7 Hayward Place. 
Oct.8. 3m 
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PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
G.A.SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

I now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
or at his own residence, rear of No. 411 Washington Street. 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Joun 8. Dwicut, Jonas 
CHIcKeRinG, Esq., Hautert, Davis & Co., OLiv ex DiTson. 
Oct. 8. 


SINGING AND *PIANO-FORTE. 
h ISS FANNY FRAZER begs to inform her Pupils and 
4 Friends that she has returned to the City, and is now 
ready to resume her teaching. 

Pavition Horet, Sept. 24th. Be 

HOMAS RYAN respectfully informs his pupils that 

he has returned to town for the season, and will resume 

his instructions in Harmony and Thorough Bass, Piano-Forte, 

Flute, Clarinet, Violin, ete. Ladies desirous of studying Tho- 

rough Bass in small private classes, will please leave commu- 

nications at his residence, No. 6 Franklin St., or at G. P. Reed 
& Co.’s music store, 

Boston, September 24, 18538. 

QIGNOR CORELLI begs leave to announce to his 
bO friends and pupils that he has returned to the city, and 
may be found at his rooms, No. 20 Temple Place, or at _ 
Tremont Houre. Sept. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
F. WEILAND'S 


Sustractions for the Spanish Guitar, 
Price $1 net. 
G. ANDRE & sted PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE MELODEON. 


UST PUBLISHED: —The American School for 

the Melodeon, Sera a Reed Organ, &c. 
Duleg a New and Complete Method of Study, embraced in a 
Series of 

EASY AND PROGRESSIVE LESSONS; 

to which is added a Choice Selection of Popular Airs, Songs, 
&ec. Particularly arranged for Reed Instruments, by T. EB. 
Gurney. Price One Dollar. 

This work will take the lead as a Method, easy, progressive 
and complete, for Reed Instruments. The Exercises are va- 
rious, which, together with the Songs, Polkas, Dances, &c., 
numbering about one hundred, make the book as attractive as 
valuable. Published by 

Oct. 1. Oliver witaem, ius Washington St. 


DON GIOV ANNI. 
NOW PUBLISHED, 
DON GIOVANNI: BY MOZART, 
FOR PIANO SOLO, 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
Oct. 1. Oliver Ditson, 115 Washing’on St. 

HEWS’ PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in ssion of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an oe of its superiority , is solicited. 
EO. HEWS, 865 Washington St., er 
t 


_Apr. 10. 


THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 


881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


No. 





Chickering’s Pianos to Ict. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as pened. i123 tf 


N. D. COTTO N, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 
D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 
No, 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 





EETHOVEN’S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
Davin IN THE WILDERNESS, known as the Mount oF 
Oxives, is this day published in a neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
he TREMONT Row, Bosron. 


“Edivard i. Balch, 


Jan. 8. 
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JOURNAL OF MUS 


M. JULLIEN'’S CONCERTS 


WILL COMMENCE IN BOSTON, 


ee ere 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 24, 
..AT THE.... 


: Poston ALusic Wall. 
et. 1, St. 
GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN THE SPLENDID 
New Hall of the Tremont Temple! 


ILE undersigned, resident artists, respectfully announce to 
the Citizens of Boston and Vicinity, that they will give a 


GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT, 
On Saturday Evening, Oct. 15th, 


In the beautiful Hall of the Tremont Temple, on which occasion 
will be performed; Hummel’s famous Septuor in D minor, for 
piano, flute, oboe, horn, &e.; a Quartet for French Horns; 
a Fantasia for Piano, with orchestral accompaniment, assisted 
by the be-t artists of the city. Miss Mary ELina CuRRAN, a 
very promising Vocalist. will make her first appearance, and 
sing some fine ballads of Schubert, Mendelsschn, &e. Miss 
Marky Savut, a wonderful Pianist, nine years of age, will per- 
form a Duo-Sonata by Mozart, with Mr. PERABEAU, and alsoa 
Solo from the “ Child of the Regiment.” 

Our subscribers to the Classical Matinées will please use 
their tickets for this Festival ; and we pledge ourselves hereby 
that our Subscription Concerts will be in no way inferior to 
this one. Professors are respectfully invited to get their tickets 
at T. T. Barker's music store. 

{>> Tickets 50 cents each, to be had at the usual places. 

Subscription lists to our Classical Matinées will be found at 
the different music stores; $3 for the whole series of Eight 


Concerts, 
H. ECKHARDT, WM. KEYZER, Vio.tns. 
WM. SCHLIMPER, A. FRENZEL, Atrtos. 
TH. MAASS, ’CeLLo, H. PERABEAU, PIantst. 
Oct. A, 3t. 


Che Mendelssohn © uiutette Clut 


ESPECTFULLY inform their friends that Circulars respect- 
ing their Concerts and Rehearsals will be issued on the 
arrival of AuGust Fries from Europe, who is expected about 
the 28th S@ptember. Arrangements have been made with an 
excellent artist from Leipsig to take the place of Wm. Lehmann 
in the approaching season. Their repertoire will be found 
complete, by the addition of many new, standard works. 
Se pt. 24. 


GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


G RAND CONCERTS! The Germanta Musica Society re- 
¥ spectfully announce to their friends and the public of 
Boston and vicinity, that they give a Series of TEN GRAND 
CONCERTS, at the 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
Commencing on SATURDAY EVENING, October 22d, and 
continued every other Saturday Evening. 

The ORCHESTRA will be increased by the addition of 
many of the best artists in the country, thereby enabling 
the Society to produce the elaborate compositions cf the great 
masters with better effect than heretofore. No expense will be 
spared to render the Orchestra complete in every depart- 
ment. 

(>> The best available talent, vocal and instrumental, will 
be engaged during the season, to render the series of C oncerts 
equal in point of brilliancy and attraction to any ever given in 
Boston. 

(>> In order to prevent the confusion and disappointment 
experienced upon the unusual demand for tickets last season, 
ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER of subscription tickets will be issued 

SUBSCRIBERS’ TICKETS. A package of thirty tickets to 
be used at pleasure, $10; half packages, containing fifteen 
tickets, $5. Subscription papers are now open at all the Music 
Stores and principal Hotels. The issue of tickets will com- 
mence at Wade’s Music Store on the 8th of October. 

Sept. 17. tf 


CLASSICAL MATINEES. 

HE undersigned, resident artists of Boston, intend to give 

a Series of C lassic al Concerts during next winter, in which 
the best works of the great composers will be performed ; such 
as Quartets, Quintets, Septets, Trios, Duos and Solos, by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Hummel, Weber, Cherubini, ete. 
The programme will be made more attractive by Vocal per- 
formances between the different pieces, as also Solos for Horn, 
Violoncello, Piano, Violin, ete., occasionally. Many greater 
compositions, as, Quartets, Quintets, and Septets for Piano 
with String and Wind instruments, will be produced, which 
have never been publicly performed in Boston. To accommo- 
date Ladies and others out of town, we propose to give our 
Concerts in the afternoon. The time and place will be an- 
nounced hereafter. The subscription is $3 for the Series of 
Kight Concerts. Single tickets 50 cents each, 

Subscription lists will be found at the different Music Stores. 
H. ECKHARDT, } VioLIne = EICHLER, Ato. 
WM. KEYZER, ~~ ‘TH, MAASS, VioLoncELLo. 
i 3. i. PERABEAU, PIANIST. 


Concert Programmes, Tickets, &e. 


PRINTED NEATLY & PROMPTLY 
AT THIS OFFICE. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


on 265 Washington Street, Boston. 
ct. 


Letter-Press, Music and Jod Printing-Ofee, 
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No. 21 School St--<—— 


L v- 
MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &c. 
Besten, ae 23. 38m 





L. O. EMERSON, 


Cracker of the jiano-Forte and Singing. 


APPLY AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
No. 12 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 
iii 13 3m. 
MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
Enstruction on the Piano-forte, and Cultivation of the Voice. 


MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Biock, corner Washington 
and Summer Streets. 
RESIDENCE, at the Wiytarop House, Boston. 


Oct. 1, soon 


AN DREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
No. 84 Pinckney Street. 

Lessons given either at Mr. T.’s house, or at the residence 


of the pupil. Application may be made at the music-stores of 
Geo. P. Reed & Co. or T. T. Barker. Sept. 17, 8m. 


T. BRICHER, 


Organist and Conductor of PMusic 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 
. ENTRANCE ON CHARDON Sr. 














OFFICE UNDER THE CHURCH... 
Jan. 22. 3m. 


H. Ss. © U TLER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent, also of 
the Boston Harmonic Society. 


ADDRESS — (Care of Rotanp CutTLer, No. 4 Market 
22 tf 


Square, Boston ? 


7. F, MULLER, 


TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &e. &e. &e. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
iii tf 


NATHAN RICHAR DSON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 


(>> Letters may be addressed at the Revere House, Boston. 
25 tf 


Sabine Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
ii14 tf B64 Tremont Street. 





Dw IGH' I's JOU URN, mF OF MUS IC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT 21 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, 


$2 per annum, in advance. 


TS CONTENTS relate mainly to the Art of Mustc, but with 

glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time,—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timeiy Analyses of the notable Wi orks 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &e. 2. Notices of 
New Music published at home and abroad. 3. A Summary of 
the significant Musical News from all parts; gathered from 
English, German, French, as well as American papers. 4. Cor- 
respondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, instru- 
ments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its Moral 
Social, and Religious bearings ; on Music in the Church, the 
Concert- room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and the Street, &e. 
6. ‘Translations fr ‘om the best German and French writers upon 
Music and Art. Occasional Notices of Sculpture, Painting, 
Architecture, Povtry, sthetic Books, the Drama, &c. 
8. Original and Selected Poems, short Tales, Anecdotes, ke. 

(> Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address, (post paid,) J. 8 DWIGHT 
21 School Street, Boston. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISIN a. 
For half a square, (8 lines,) or less, firstinsertion, . 
each additional inser. 
Fora square, (16 lines,) firstinsertion, . . . . 
each additional insertion -50 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
> column counts as seven squares.) 
yments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


- $0.50 
25 
1.00 
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